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ORESCENT

by the Councils of Trent and of the Vatican.
Besides these great creeds, the various Prot-
estant churches have their confessions of
faith, which give a more detailed statement
of their doctrines. Thus, the Lutheran
Church has the Symbolic Book of the Evan-
gelical Church; the Church of England, the
Thirty-nine Articles, and the Presbyterians,
the Westminster Confession of Faith, which
is one of the most elaborate of all creeds and
grew out of the Puritan agitation of the
seventeenth century.

CREEKS, once the strongest Indian con-
federacy south of New York, excepting the
Cherokee. The Creeks occupied a large por-
tion of Georgia and Alabama and probably
numbered 30,000, They built log houses in
permanent villages. During the Revolu-
tion they sided with the English, and in the
War of 1812 a part of them rose against the
Americans and indulged in the terrible mas-
sacre at Fort Mims. In 1814, in a fierce
battle at Horseshoe Bend, they were com-
pletely defeated. They stubbornly resisted
every effort of the government to educate
them and refused to give up their lands until
they were forced to do so. They are now
living in Oklahoma as the Creek Nation.
There are between 6,000 and 7,000 of pure
Indian stock, besides many others of mixed
Indian, white or negro blood. See FIVE
CIVILIZED TRIBES.

CREEF'EIt, a name given to almost any

BROWN CREEPER

email bird that runs up and down tlie trunks
of trees looking for insects.    The common

brown creeper of the United States and Can-
ada is a good example. It builds its nest in
holes or in the crevices of trees, and it is
remarkably active in its habits. It begins
at the bottom of a tree and works rapidly up,
searching all the crevices of the bark. When
it decides to leave the tree, it flies to the bot-
tom of another and again works its way up,
using its sharp-pointed tail feathers to push
itself along.

CREMATION, kremcfshwn, the burning
of the bodies of the dead. It was a frequent
practice in ancient times and is now ad-
vocated on hygienic grounds by many scien-
tific men on account of the dangers to the
living caused by the presence of graveyards.
From an economic standpoint cremation is
advocated as a solution for the disposal of
bodies in thickly-populated districts. There
are some who object to it on sentimental and
religious grounds, and there are others who
state that since detection of criminal poison-
ing cannot be obtained when bodies are
burned, cremation is an aid to crime. A
favorable attitude toward the practice is,
however, increasing.

CREOLE, Jcre'ole, the name which was
originally given to all the descendants of
Spaniards or Frenchmen born in the south-
ern part of the United States and in the West
Indies. The term is sometimes incorrectly
applied to a mulatto, but it properly implies
purity of European blood.

CRE'OSOTE, a substance discovered by
Reichenbach in 1832 in wood tar, from which
it is separated by a tedious process. It is
generally obtained, however, from the prod-
ucts of the destructive distillation of wood.
In a pure state it is oily, heavy, colorless,
has a sweetish, burning taste and a strong
smell of peat smoke or smoked meat. It is
a powerful antiseptic. Wood treated with it
is not subject to dry rot or other disease.

CREPE.   See CRAPE.

CRESCENT, kres'sent, a representation of
the moon in its horned state, used by the
ancient Egyptians and the Greeks as the
symbol of their moon goddesses. It was the
emblem of the old city of Byzantium, and
was adopted by the Turks when they
captured Constantinople in 1453. After the
establishment of the Turks in Europe, it
was the universal emblem of their empire.
A Turkish order of knighthood, instituted by
Selim, sultan of Turkey, 1799, was known as
the Order of the Crescent.